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Selected. 
Robert Barclay’s Proposition XV. 
(Continued from page 402.) 

§ XII. That then which was not from the be- 
ginning, which was of no use in the beginning, 
which had not its beginning first from the will of 
God, but from the work of the devil, occasioned 
from evil, to wit, from unfaithfulness, lying, deceit; 
and which was at first only invented by man, as a 
mutual remedy of this evil, in which they called 
upon the names of their idols; yea, that which, as 
Hierom, Chrysostom, and others testify, was given 
to the Israelites by God, as unto children, that 
they might abstain trom the idolatrous oaths of the 
heathens, Jer. xii. 16, whatsoever is so, is far 
from being a moral and eternal precept. And 
lastly, whatsoever by its profanation and abuse is 
polluted with sin, such as are abundantly the 
oaths of these times, by so often swearing and for- 
swearing, far differs from any necessary and per- 

tual duty of a Christian: but oaths are so; 
therefore, Xe, 

Sixthly, They object, That God swore, therefore 
to swear is good. 

l answer with Athanasius; Seeing it is certain it 
is proper in swearing to swear by another, thence 
it appears, that God, to speak properly, did never 
swear but only improperly: whence, speaking to 
men, he is said to swear, because those things 
Which he speaks, because of the certainty and im- 
wutability of his will, are to be esteemed for oaths. 
Compare Psalm ex. 4, where it is said, The Lord 
did swear, and it did not repent him, &c. And I 
swore (saith he) by myself: and this is not an 
oath; for he did not swear by anbdther, which is 
the property of an oath, but by himself. There- 
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agree not unto us, who are servants, that agreed 
unto our Lord, &c. The Lord swore as Lord, 
whom no man did forbid to swear; but unto us, 
that are servants, it is not lawful to swear, because 
we are forbidden by the law of our Lord. Yet, 
lest we should suffer scandal by his example, he 
hath not sworn, since he commanded us not to 
swear. 


NO. 52. 





the names of ceremonies, the temple services, 
sacrifices, oaths, &c. Yea, that which the prophe- 
speaks here of swearing, the apostle Paul intert 
prets expressly of confessing, saying, Rom. xiv. 11, 
For it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, every 
knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall con- 
fess to God: which being rightly considered, none 
can be ignorant but these words which the pro- 


Eighthly, They object, That Paul swore, and/phet writes under the law, when the ceremonial 


that often, Rom. i. 9, Phil. i. 8, saying, For God 
is my record. 2 Cor. xi. 10, As the truth of Christ 
is in me. 2 Cor. i. 23, I call God for a record 
upon my soul. I speak the truth in Christ, I lie 
not, Rom. ix. 1, Behold, before God I lie not, Gal. 
i. 20, and so requires oaths of others. I obtest 
thee (saith he) before God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 1 Thess. v. 27, I charge you by the 
Lord, that this epistle be read to all the brethren. 


oaths were in use, to wit, Every tongue shall 
swear, were by the apostle, being under the gos- 
pel, when those oaths became abolished, expressed 
by Every tongue shall confess. 

Tenthly, They object, But the apostle Paul 
approves oaths used among men, when he writes, 
Heb. vi. 16, For men verily swear by the greater, 
and an oath for confirmation is to them an end of 
all strife. But there are as many contests, falla- 


But Paul would not have done so, if all manner of|cies, and differences at this time as there ever 


oaths had been forbidden by Christ, whose apostle 
he was. 

To all which I answer, First, That the using of 
such forms of speaking is neither swearing, nor so 
esteemed by our adversaries. For when upon oc- 
casion, in matters of great moment, we have said, 
We speak the truth in the fear of God, and before 
him, who is our witness, and the searcher of our 
hearts, adding such kind of serious attestations, 
which we never refused in matters of consequence; 
nevertheless an oath hath moreover been required 
of us, with the ceremony of putting our hands 


were; therefore the necessity of oaths doth yet 
remain. 

I answer; The apostle tells indeed in this place 
what men at that time did, who lived in controver- 
sies and incredulity; not what they ought to have 
done, nor what the saints did, who were redeemed 
from strife and incredulity and had come to Christ, 
the Truth and Amen of God. Moreover, he only 
alludes to a certain custom usual among men, that 
he might express the firmness of the divine promise 
in order to excite in the saints so much the more 
confidence in God promising to them; not that he 


upon the book, the kissing of it, the lifting up of|might instigate them to swear against the law of 
the hand or fingers, together with this common|(od, or confirm them in that; no, not at all: for 


form of imprecation, So help me God ; or so truly 
let the Lord God Almighty help me. Secondly, 
This contradicts the opinion of our adversaries, be- 
cause that Paul was neither before a magistrate 
that was requiring an oath of him, nor did he him- 
self administer the office of a magistrate, as offer- 
ing an oath to any other. Thirdly, The question 
is not what Paul or Peter did, but what their and 
our Master taught to be done; and if Paul did 
swear, (which we believe not,) he had sinned 
against the command of Christ, even according to 
their own opinion, because he swore not before a 
magistrate, but in an epistle to his brethren. 
Ninthly, They object, Isa. lxv. 16, where, speak- 
ing of the evangelical times, he saith, That he 
who blesseth himself in the earth, shall bless him- 
self in the God of truth; and he that sweareth in 
the earth, shall swear by the God of truth; because 
the former troubles are forgotten, and because they 


fore God swears not according to the manner of|are hid from mine eyes. For bebold I create new 


men, neither can we be induced from thence to 
swear. But let us so do and say, and show our- 
selves such by speaking and acting, that we need 
hot an oath with those who hear us; and let our 
words of theniselves have the testimony of truth ; 
for so we shall plainly imitate God. 

Seventhly, They object, Christ did swear, and 
We ought to imitate bim. 

T answer, That Christ did not swear; and al- 
beit he had sworn, being yet under the law, this 
Would no ways oblige us under the gospel; as nei- 


heavens, and a new earth. Therefore in these times 
we ought to swear by the name of the Lord. 

I answer, It is ordinary for the prophets to ex- 
press the greatest duties of evangelical times in 
mosaical terms, as appears among others from Jer. 
xxxi. 38, 39,40. LKzek. xxxvi. 25, and 40, and 
Isa. xlv. 23. Ihave sworn by myself, that unto 
me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear. 
Where the righteousness of the new Jerusalem, 
the purity of the gospel, with its spiritual worship, 
and the profession of the name of Christ, are ex- 


ther circumcision, or the celebration of the paschal|pressed under forms of speaking used to the old 


lamb. Concerning which Hierom saith, All things| Jerusalem under the washings of the law, under 





neither doth 1 Cor. ix. 24, teach Christians the 
vain races, whereby men oftentimes, even to the 
destruction of their bodies, are wearied to obtain 
a corruptible prize ; so-neither doth Christ, who is 
the Prince of Peace, teach his disciples to fight, 
albeit he takes notice, Luke xiv. 31, what it be- 
hoveth such kings to do who are accustomed to 
fight, as prudent warriors therein. Secondly, as 
to what pertains to contests, perfidies, and dif- 
fidences among men, which our adversaries affirm 
to have grown to such a height, that swearing is at 
present as necessary as ever, that we deny not at 
all: for we see, and daily experience teacheth us, 
that all manner of deceit and malice doth increase 
among worldly men and false Christians; but not 
among true Christians. But because men cannot 
trust one another, and therefore require oaths one 
of another, it will not therefore follow that true 
Christians ought to do so, whom Christ has brought 
to faithfulness and honesty, as well towards God 
as one towards another, and therefore has deliv- 
ered them from contests, perfidies, and consequent- 
ly from oaths. 

Eleventhly, They object, We grant that among 
true Christians there is no need of oaths; but by 
what means shall we infallibly know them? It will 
follow then that oaths are at present needful, and 
that it is lawful for Christians to swear; to wit, 
that such may be satisfied who will not acknow- 
ledge this and the other man to be a Christian. 

I answer, It is no ways lawful for a Christian to 
swear, whom Christ has called to his essential 
truth, which was before all oaths, forbidding him 
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to swear; and on the contrary, commanding him The Footprints. ened the day by 1 ;j3.5 seconds, in conformity with 
to speak the truth in all things, to the honour of| « These are they which came out of great tribulation, |the ordinary laws of the moments of rotation, Bat 
Christ who called him; that it may appear that|and have washed their robes and made them white in|the comparison of ancient and modern astronomiga] 
the words of his disciples may be as truly believed |the blood of the Lamb.”—Rev. vii. 14. observations do not warrant the admission that 
as the oaths of all the worldly men. Neither is it} Nothing is more common than for the Lord’s|the length of the day has been changed, since the 
lawful for them to be unfaithful in this, that they|people to be tempted to think that their troubles) Alexandrian school of astronomy, by the ; i, ofa 
may please others, or that they may avoid their|and trials are peculiar. But a careful perusal of|second. Therefore, the supposition even of a chan 
hurt: for thus the primitive Christians for some |Scripture, and communion with the Lord’s people,|of ;1, of a degree (Centigrade) is inad miscible 
ages remained faithful, who being required to/will soon convince them that this is a mistake. All| And even if the average law of contraction for the 
swear, did unanimously answer, I am a Uhristian,|the Lord’s family have gone home to heaven by|/earth’s materials were very different from that for 
I do not swear. What shall I say of the heath-|the same road, and have all experienced more or|glass, the conclusion would be substantially the 
ens, some of whom arrived to that degree? For|less the same trials. All have to endure a conflict |same. 

Diodorus Siculus relates, lib. 16, That the giving| within, and a rough road without. Look at the] “The importance of this interior source of heat 
of the Right-hand was, among the Persians, a/prophets: theirs was a most trying path. Hence|has been very little during historical times, what. 
sign of speaking the truth. And the Scythians, |says the apostle, “Take, my brethren, the prophets,/ever it may have been at earlier and geological 
as Qu. Curtius relates, said in their conferences|who have spoken in the name of the Lord, for anjepochs. Mairan, Buffon, and Bailly made an ex. 
with Alexander the Great, Think not that the|example of suffering affliction, and of patience.” | aggerated estimate of it, which for France amounted 
Scythians confirm their friendship by swearing ;|Just so the Corinthians; they fancied that their|to almost five hundred times the heat which that 
they swear by keeping their promises. Stabceus, |trials were singular, therefore Paul wrote them :|country received directly from the sun in winter, 
Serm. 3, relates, ‘hat Solon said, A good man|“ There hath no temptation taken you, but such as|and even twenty-nine times all it received in mid- 
ought to be in that estimation that he need not an|is common to man, but God is faithful, who will|summer.” 
oath ; because it is to be reputed a lessening of his|not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, 

honour if he be forced to swear. Pythagoras, in/but will with the temptation also make a way to : 
his oration, among other things hath this maxim,|escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” Just so} “ Buffon’s speculations in regard to the internal 
as that which concerns the administration of the|the Master also,“ He was in all points tempted like| heat of the earth were built upon his cosmogony of 
commonwealth: Let no man call God to witness|as we are;” and “in that he himself hath suffered,|the solar system ; viz. that the earth and the other 
by an oath, no not in judgment; but let every man | being tempted, he is able also to succor them that|planets were fragments of the sun, struck from that 
so accustom himself to speak, that he may become |are tempted.” Tried Christian, thou art in the|glowing orb by the blow of a comet. Originally, 
worthy to be trusted even without an oath. Basil | footsteps of the flock, look attentively at thy road,|therefore, the earth was a melted mass of matter, 
the Great commends Clinias a heathen, That he|and thou wilt discern the footprints of the Great}and has been gradually cooling from this exces- 
had rather pay three talents, which are about|Shepherd, and also of his little flock. Itis of the|sively high temperature. Guided by experiments 
three thousand pounds, than swear. Socrates, as| path of trial that Jesus says, “This is the way:|which he had made on the cooling of iron balls, 
Stabeous relates, Serm. 14, had this sentence, ‘The|walk ye in it.” Cheer up, then, for present trou-| Buffon calculates that the earth would cool down 
duty of good men requires that they show to the|bles lead to future glory. The weary way will|to such a point as to be solidified to the centre in 
world that their manners and actions are more firm|sweeten the rest at the end. The horrors of the|2,936 years; that its temperature would sink to 
than oaths: The same was the judgment of Iso-| wilderness will make Canaan appear more lovely|such a point that animals might touch it with im- 
crates. Plato also stood against oaths in his/and pleasant. Press on, for home is just before|punity in 34,270 years; that it would reach its ex- 
judgment de Leg. 12. Quintilianus takes notice, | you. isting temperature in 74,832 years, and that it 
That it was of old a kind of infamy, if any was| «Knowing that the same afflictions are accomplished| Would descend to one twenty-fifth of its present 
desired to swear; but to require ap oath of a no-|in your brethren that are in the world.”—1 Pert. v.9. |temperature in 168,123 years. Asimilar computa- 
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bleman, was like an examining him by the hang-|— Prysbyterian. 


man. The Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus —_++—_— 
saith in his description of a good man, Such is his For “The Friend.” 
integrity, that he needs not anoath. So also some Meteorology. 


Jews did witness, as Grotius relates out of Mai- 
monides, It is best for a man to abstain from all! ON THE INTERNAL HEAT OF THE EARTH. 

oaths. The Essenes, as Philo Judzeus relates, did} “ If the earth depended on the sun exclusively for 
esteem their words more firm than oaths; and heat, calculation shows that at a certain depth 
oaths were esteemed among them as needless|(about 100 feet) the temperature would be inva- 
things. And Philo himself speaking of the third |riable throughout the year, though its value would 


(Continued from page 403.) 





commandment, explains his mind thus, viz. It were 
better altogether not to swear, but to be accustomed 
always to speak the truth, that naked words might 
have the strength of an oath. And elsewhere he 
saith, It is more agreeable to natural reason alto- 
gether to abstain from swearing; persuading, That 
whatsoever a good man saith may be equivalent 
with an oath. 
(To be continued.) 





Conscientious obedience—There is but on 
community of Christians in the world, and that 
unhappily, of all communities one of the smallest, 
enlightened enough to understand the prohibition 
of war by our Divine Master, in its plain, literal, 
and undeniable sense ; and conscientious enough 
to obey it, subduing the very instinct of nature to 
obedience.— Southey's History of Brazil. 


“It is the greatest madness to be a hypocrite in 
religion. ‘The world will hate thee because a 


[vary with the latitude. All this accords with ob- 
servation. But it appears that this constant tem- 
perature of the earth’s interior mass increases with 
the depth of the place examined (as is found by 
experiments in artesian wells,) at the rate of about 
1° for every fifty-five feet. Hence the supposition 
that the earth was once much hotterthan at present, 
an incandescent, molten mass, acquiring its present 
form under the action of the centrifugal force and 
gravity, as the clay of the potter under its rotation 
becomes a figure of revolution ; that the earth is, in 
fact, an encrusted sun, the central heat of which 








’!may be invoked in any exigency of science. This 


result of positive science harmonizes with the specu- 
lations of the Plutonic school, and with the imagina- 
tions of Descartes and Leibnitz. If it were known 
how many thousand years ago the earth began to 
cool, then the rate of cooling could be calculated. 
If, on the contrary, the rate of cooling could be found 
by direct observation, then it would be possible tore- 


Christian even in appearance; and God will hate |°Ver the date of the commencement of the process, 


thee because so on/y in appearance; and thus, 
having the hatred of both, thou shalt have no 
comfort in either.” 





Religion presents few difficulties to the humble, 
many to the proud, insuperable ones to the vain. 





and hence the minimum age of the planet. It has 
been concluded that the mean temperature of the 
earth’s mass has not sensibly altered for two thous- 
and years. Ifthe same average law of contraction is 
assumed for the earth as- for glass, a change of 
temperature of 1° (Centigrade) would have short- 


tion was also made for all the other planets and 
satellites then known, and for Saturn’s rings. In 
these computations allowance was given for the 
influence of the sun’s rays, and those of the planets 
and satellites upon each other, as also for the dif- 
ferent density of the various bodies. The smaller 
bodies cooling with the greatest rapidity, and vice 
versa, Jupiter, the largest of all, would become 
solidified throughout in 9,433 years; cooled so as 
to admit of safe contact in 110,118 years; it 
would arrive at the existing temperature of the 
earth in 240,451 years (or 165,619 years from the 
present epoch ;) and descend to one twenty-fifth 
of the existing temperature of the earth not until 
483,121 years after the time when it was chipped 
from the sun. Buffon drew the following important 
conclusions from the results of his calculations: 
That the fifth satellite of Saturn was the first body 
in the solar system which cooled down to a tem- 
perature which made it inhabitable. This began 
4,916 years after the origin of the planetary sys- 
tem and continued till 47,588. But as the system 
is now 74,832 years old, that satellite became too 
cold, thousands of years ago, for the existence of 
organized beings, such as we are familiar with at 
the present time. Our moon came next, and had 
a career of organized existences for 60,000 years; 
but it was all frozen out 2,318 years ago. On 
Mars, also, life has become extinct. . On the other 
hand, Jupiter still remains, and will continue for 
35,000 years longer, too hot to be touched with 
safety by plant or animal, though a career of nearly 
400,000 years awaits it in the future. In all the 
other bodies of the solar system then discovered, 
organized life is in the ascendant, though it began 
at very different periods, and is destined to enjoy 
a longer or a shorter future, according to the indi- 
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vidual peculiarities of each planet. Buffon esti- mensions of the earth’s orbit are too small, com-|render unto, or do for Him, who hath done so much 
mates the mean effect of the sun’s rays upon the/pared with the distance of the stars, to give any |for us. ; 

earth’s superficial temperature at the present time influence upon the seasons to this variable tempera-| 1st mo. 24th, 1825. 

as equal to only one-fiftieth of the effect which|ture of space. Yet the grand march of the solar 
comes tothe surface from the firesbelow. Formerly,|system through space may be sufficient to make the 
the sun’s influence was comparatwely less ; here- mean tewperature of the earth experience a sensi- eum cane usens 
after, it will be comparatively greater, as the in-|ble change from this cause in the course of ages.” . 

























For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 


ternal heat diminishes. But its accumulated power (To be continued.) _ I remember to have read the experience of an 
is only able to increase the period of the earth’s nos individual who in imminent danger of what ap- 
inbabitability (which without it would be 148,000 Letter of John Barclay. peared a certain death, seemed to see at a glance, 


ears) by about 20,000. The hearing of your late bereavement has af-|spread before his mind, as on a map, his whole life 
«But as soon as Fourier subjected the problem | fected my heart, but to hear that you are, or have|from his youth up. He lived to record the fact, 
to rigorous calculation, he ae a relation between|been supported in calmness, is no surprise. Nor|and I think, gives it as an instance of the extreme 
the excess of the total temperature of the earth’s|4o I think to add any thing to this gift and quali-|rapidity of thought in moments of peril. What 
surface above what it receives from the sun, and | fication,—a resignedness to do and suffer whatever |a succession of scenes of sin and weakness, dear 
the increase of temperature at different depths; |i8, in the ordering of the Divine will, meted out as|reader, would some of our lives present, were they 
and from this relation he proved that the earth’s| your lot in life. But as we may be animated and |spread before us in all the darkness of the truth. Jif 
surface was indebted to the interior for only ,', of|comforted by the mutual faith one of another, it}a bright spot appeared, it would be where Divine 
a Centigrade degree. However great the tempera- seemed as though it would be so to me, to address| grace had been manifested for our deliverence from 
ture and its changes which still prevail in the cen- thee at this time, even in the love of our common |sin, enabling us to take up the cross and to follow 
tral parts of the earth, and however important Father; who brought us acquainted with each|the dear Saviour, in some degree of faithful dedica- 
such changes may have once been at the surface, other, and who kuit us together in his blessed fel- | tion. tte 
it is of little moment to those who live now upon|!owship, and hath preserved us in the Truth to this) I lately met with this passage, “ A few years ago 
the surface, even if the internal fires were wholly day, so that we are members one of another. I)I was travelling in South America. As I ap- 
extinguished ; and, as Arago remarks, the frighful|®™ persuaded, that nothing shall be permitted to | proached the base of a mountain, which lay in my 
picture drawn by Buffon of a vast planetary conge- shake our faith, or separate us from his love, as|route, I found it covered with what I supposed to 
ation, when the interior source of heat is exhausted, | ¥¢ Continue to be concerned to cleave to it, in the/be an undergrowth of weeds. But I pressed my 
is only a reverie of his own brain. The centre heights as in the depths; but that in the end we|way onward, and climbed up its sides, till I had 
itself would lose its heat only at the rate of 553 shall be more than conquerors through him who|reached the summit. When I had oo the top, 
0000 : : : . 
of a second in a century.” gave himself for us, and is very tender of us. And/I gazed around me with delight, and happened to 
; though we are appointed unto such afflictions, there|look back upon the winding way in which I had 
TEMPERATURE OF SPACE.—FOURIERS VIEWS. |is a time when the eye of the soul can see in these, | ascended, and, lo! my whole path wasclearly marked 
“Tn 1824, Fourier introduced a new element|far more of the compassions that fail not, and of|out to the very foot of the mountain ; I found it was 
into the theory of climate, viz. the temperature of|the gentle leadings of the Shepherd of Israel, than|caused by my having walked through a growth of 
the interplanetary spaces, as it is produced by the|in seasons of prosperity and ease. It is in these|the sensitive plant, as it is familiarly known to us, 
cross radiation of countless stars. Looking at the| afflictions, that we see how in love and in pity he|which grows indigenous there. It had left all my 
rate of diminution in the heat of the atmosphere as/redeems, bearing the lambs as ever in his bosom:|way plain before me, so that I could trace my 
the strata become higher and rarer,—a diminu-|so that under a sense of these things, we are con-| footsteps in all their curves and deviations, as [ had 
tion so rapid, that even under the equator the|strained, like the prophet, to “make mention of the|struggled up the sides of that beautiful mountain.” 
mountains are covered with everlasting snow at the|loving kindnesses of the Lord and his praises, ac-| Our every action has left an enduring impres- 
height of three or four miles,—meteorologists had |cording to all that the Lord hath bestowed on us, |sion, more tangible to Omniscience, than the sensitive 
concluded that outside of the atmosphere the tem-/and his great goodness.” Dearly beloved, what a|plant record to the eye of the traveller, of his every 
perature would be excessively low, hundreds and/fine thing it is to be able to look beyond all out-/turn on his upward path. How many curves have 
thousands of degrees below the ordinary zero of|ward things, and to feel that our rest is not in this}we made, dear reader, through weakness, or falter- 
thermometers. Fourier subjected this opinion to/frail passing scene, but that we are bound for ajing from the straightforward, upward track. Look 
8 rigorous examination. He found that upon this| glorious state, and are continually wrestling for an|back over thy past life! Was there not often a 
hypothesis the polar regions would be subject to|advancement in the way which leads to it: none|turning to the left or right for a little relaxation ? 
an enormous degree of cold, much more excessive | of the tribulations we meet with, can then move us| Time is yet allowed us for amendment of life. The 
than observation indicates, and the decrease of tem-| away from the joyful hope set before us, nor de-|record of our sins may be blotted out, if through 
perature between the equator and the poles would |prive us of that, upon which alone we can place|faith in the Lord Jesus, and a patient submission 
be vastly greater than is observed. ‘The changejour hearts. This is the language and experience|to his purifying baptisms, we come to know a being 
from day to night would produce consequences|of the faithful in all ages, and what is taught the| washed and made clean in the laver of regenera- 
more marked than any which are noticed. ‘ The|Jeast scholar in the school of Christ. And though|tion. Blessed are they whose sins go beforehand 
surface of bodies would be exposed suddenly, at the|there may be many, many seasons, when we can-|tojudgment. Against such, whatever the darkness 
approach of night, to an infinitely intense cold.| not sensibly get at this measure of experience ; yet| of their past lives, whatever the wandering serpen- 
Avimals and vegetables could not resist so power-|the lowest, smallest grain of true faith, that was|tine course of their earlier days may have been, 
ful and prompt an influence, which would act again|ever yet permitted or dispensed to the upright,\there stands no record of guilt, but the words of 
in a contrary direction at the dawn of day.’ brings with it a sufficient “evidence of things not|glad welcome await them, “ Come, ye blessed of my 
“ Fourier comes to the conclusion, that the tem-|seen,” to support and preserve from condemnation | Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you.” 
perature of space through which the earth pursues|and despair. No matter how high our profession has been, 
its track is only about 60° or 70° below the zero| Many, no doubt, continue to be thy discourage-|—no matter how pure the doctrine we may have 
of Fahrenheit. It hasbeen thought thata remarka-| ments, independent of this late source of trial ;|advocated, or the precepts we may have inculeated, 
ble confirmation of Fourier’s calculation was fur-|Oh! dear brother, be animated,—put on strength in|if we have not witnessed that real change of heart, 
nished by Svanberg, who found the temperature of|the name of the Most High God; who is surely|which our Saviour terms “being born again,” we 
space to be about 58° or 59°, from the capacity of| with thee, and will help thee in every hour of need,|are not in a state of acceptance, and our sins of 
the air for caloric and on the assumption that the|/and enable thee to rise over all that would keep|omission and commission, stand in terrible distinct- 
absorption of heat by the different strata of air was|thee down,—over all that would oppress his own|ness against us. If in this condition, our past lives 
proportional to the absorption of light, as given by| precious life in thee. There is work for such as|should be brought before us, through all their 
ambert’s experiments. thou art, up and down in the earth, and in this|courses, great would be our horror and anguish of 
“The immense number of bodies which contri-|part too, where there is much seed sown, and in epirit. We may have led outwardly moral lives, 
bute by their united rays to the general temperature|ground prepared for its reception. I hope you|—we may have borne excellent characters amongst 
of space, will compensate for any individual irregu-| and others, often strengthen one another’s hands in| men, yet our path has been trodden in the natural 
larities, such as the observations of astronomers, | the Lord, and in his work and service; for the time will of man, which is ever opposed to God, and never 
upon the temporary, periodical, and fluctuating |is but short, at the longest; and it is good to work | having experienced reconciliation through the blood 
light of certain stars, would lead us to anticipate.| while the day lasts, and to glorify the great Name |of the cross, which subdues the old enmity, we are 
The temperature of space may not be the same in|in the way of his own leadings ; on which his bles-|aliens from the covenant of promise, and cannot in- 
the different regions of the universe. But the di-|sing abundantly rests as ever! Ah! what can welherit the kingdom of heaven. Let us see to it 
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whilst time is allotted us. Let us look over the|His hearers did not know what had befallen him, 
paths of our lives, aud whilst in deep sorrow of|but they felt he had never preached such a sermon 
heart, lamenting our wasted years, let us seek to|before. He was listened to with deep attention, 
the Lord Jesus for purity, pardon, and peace.|and through the accompanying influence of the 
These may yet be our portion, if in unreserved | Holy Spirit, some were convicted of sin, and in 
sincerity of heart we turn to the Lord, and let him|aftertime, some really regenerated ones traced 
rule and work in us that which is well pleasing in|their conversion to that opportunity. When the 
' his sight. Then will the retrospect of our past|service was over he was enabled to find his way 

lives, whilst humbling us to the dust, cease to bring|down, and began to express his deep sorrow for 
horror and remorse, for we shall feel that though|the great loss he had sustained. After hearing 
less than the least of all saints, yet grace has been|him and finding what had happened, an honest 
given us to draw near to the Lord Jesus who has|hearted old woman said bluntly, “ Doctor, we have 
said, he that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast | never heard you preach like this before, and if that 
out. is the result of being blind, it is a pity you were 

: not blind twenty years ago.” 

eee Pt a Saaeaenithdeieens ee Probably, esos Gunns learned more of Divine 


truth by the deprivation of his sight in one hour, 
When that good old man, Abel Thomas, ex-|than he would have attained by his intellectual re- 
claimed, that he had been “ mercifully favoured 


‘ ; @ | searches in many years. 
with many losses,” he, without doubt, felt that his ae ee, 
Heavenly Father had meted them al out to him| Depthof Mines. The working of the English 
for his everlasting good, and he could feel that) Mines.—An English journal, after valuing the to- 
they had been productive of blessed effects, in|tal product of the mines of Great Britain at £41,- 
humbling the heart, strengthening the faith, and | 491,102 per annum, and computing that England’s 
leading the afflicted spirit to rest more entirely on|supply of coal will last at least seven hundred 
the Lord Jesus for comfort and support. It was|years longer, at present rates of consumption, 
a sense of the saving, soul-quickening manifestation | gives the following account of the depth to which the 
of the Lord’s mercy, often extended through earthly | bowels of the earth have been pierced in England : 
trials to those whom he is fitting for his blessed) “The depth to which we mine for coal is al- 
home above, where there is neither sorrow nor|ready great. The pit at Duckenfield, in Cheshire, 
sighing, which induced the honest hearted old|is 2,004 feet below the surface to the point where 
Mennonist thus to address bis dear friend George |it intersects the ‘Black Mine Coal,’ a seam which 
Dillwyn in a time of difficulty and affliction,|is four feet six inches thick, and of the best quality 
“Georgey, I heard de was in drouble, and I was/for domestic and manufacturing purposes; from 
very glad of it.” this point a further depth of 500 feet has been at- 
I remember to have read an anecdote of a reli-|tained by means of an engine plane in the bed of|cern those things which serve God, and those which 
gious man, who returning on horseback to his own|coal, so that a great portion of the coal is now|serve him not; and here, under the weight of trou- 
home, with a very considerable sum of money, was| raised from the enormous depth of 2,504 feet. At|ble and affliction for the past, and anxiety for the 
overtaken by a violent storm. As he felt that his} Pendleton, near Manchester, coal is daily worked | future, the acceptable cry is raised unto Him, who 
clothing was all being wet through, he wasa little im-|from a depth of 2,135 feet; and the cannel coal|delivereth out of every distress. The Lord alone 
patient, and some murmuring thoughts stirred in his|of Wigan is brought from 1,773 feet below the|is exalted in that day, and the creature brought 
mind. In the midst of the storm he approached|surface. Many of the Durham collieries are|low and reduced to that humble childlike state, 
a forest, when, to his great consternation he per-|equally deep, and far more extended in their sub-| wherein only, the knowledge of “ Him that is from 
ceived a robber by the roadside, with a gun, at-|terrancan labyrinths. Some of these, and others|the beginning” is revealed. Without this saving 
tempting to shoot him. The rain, however, had|in Cumberland, are worked out far under the bed| knowledge, the ever blessed name of Christ can 
completely wet the powder in the pan of the gun,|of the sea; and on both sides of the island weljonly be mentioned from hearsay or report, but 
and it would not take fire from the sparks of the|are rapidly extending our sub-oceanic burrowing. | with it, you will be enabled to say from heart-felt 
flint, and beforethe robber could replace it withdry,) “ Dolcoath tin mine, in Cornwall, is now work-|experience, that “Jesus is Lord,” even your Lord, 
the horse of the merchant, encouraged by his spur,|ing at one thousand eight hundred feet from the|and that “by the Holy Ghost.” “This is life 
had carried him to a place of safety. Ashamed of|surface, and is rapidly sinking deeper. The depth|eternal, that they might know thee the only true 
his late murmurs, he said, “bow wrong was I not of Tresavean, a copper mine, is two thousand one|God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent,’’ 
to endure the rain patiently, as sent by Providence.’|hundred and eighty feet. Many other tin and|“ who is the beginning and the end, the first and 
If the weather had been dry and fair, I should not,|copper mines are approaching these depths; and|the last.”—Daniel Wheeler. 
probably, have been alive at this hour, and myjunder the Atlantic waves, in Botallack, Levant a “ 
little children would have expected my return in|and other mines, man is pursuing his labours daily . Pep it pees teeny 
vain. The rain, which caused me to murmur, came|at half a mile from the shore. To aid the miner Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas, 
at the right moment to save my life and preserve|in these severe tasks, gigantic steam engines, with|SOLOMON’S GARDENS, HEBRON, AND BETHLEHEM. 
my property. It is often-thus, without doubt, that| cylinders one hundred inches in diameter, are em-| On Tuesday, June 17th, we set off for the bill- 
the afflictions and cross occurrences which beset the} ployed in pumping water from those vast depths.|country of Judea, Hebron, and Bethlehem. It 
path of the Christian, save him from greater sorrows, | Winding-engines, which are masterpieces of me-|was to be a three day’s excursion, and much for 
temporal as well as eternal. chanical skill, are ever at work raising the mine-|us depended on the way in which it was carried 
Toplady tells a story of Doctor Guyse, a very|rals from each dark abyss, and ‘ man engines,’ of|out, as the success of this expedition was to decide 
learned man, who, through a sudden affliction, and |considerable ingenuity—so called because they|whether we should afterwards attempt the longer 
God’s assisting grace, was made on one occasion at| bring the wearied miner to the light of day, saving|tour through Northern Palestine. We started in 
least, an efficient minister of the Gospel. He was|him from the toil of climbing up perpendicular|excellent spirits, although not with the best horses 
in the babit of writing out his sermons, which being |]adders—are introduced in many of our most per-|in the world. The master of our hotel was our 
prepared very carefully, and read with due em-|fectly conducted mines. Our coals cost us an-|dragoman. ‘The air was light and fresh with the 
phasis, fell pleasantly upon the ear, amused the|nually one thousand lives, and more than double|pure morning breeze, and all promised well. 
understanding, and were very useless in reaching|that number of our metaliferous miners perish} We walked to the Jaffa Gate by Miss Cooper's 
the spiritual condition of his hearers, or quickening|from accidents in the mines, or at an unusually|industrial school, where we saw her Jewesses seated 
them in the Divine life. After many years of un-|early age—thirty-two—from diseases contracted|on low divans round the rooms, happily occupied 
successful labour, he one day being in the pulpit,|by the conditions of their toils. By the industry|in sewing, weaving, and making twine. 
with his sermon properly prepared on paper, was|of our mining population there is annually added| At the Jaffa Gate we met our horses, muleteers, 
suddenly stricken blind. He had finishedtheusual|to our national wealth considerably more than|and baggage, with the English Consul and Mrs. 
prayer, when this affliction came upon him, and as|thirty millions sterling. This when elaborated by| Finn, who had very kindly undertaken to introduce 
the time to commence the sermon had come, he|the process of manufacture, is increased in value|us to Solomon’s Gardens at Urtass—a place in 
preached for the first time trusting to the Lord.| tenfold. which they took especial interest, on account of the 





“While we are drawing upon these hoarded tregs. 
ures, and thus constantly adding to the nation’s 
wealth, we should not forget how much of mental 
toil and muscular power is expended, and how 
many human lives are annually sacrificed in these 
pursuits. Surely in this age of enlightened beneyo- 
lence nothing practical should be left undone which 
will tend to ameliorate the hardships of the miner’s 
lot and diminish the dangers to which he is unayoid- 
ably exposed.” 





















The Work of Religion in the Morning of Life, 
—I feel a desire which words cannot fully express, 
that my dear young friends may be entreated to 
engage in this work of such great and individual 
importance. A sacrifice in the morning of life jg 
made with much less difficulty, than if deferred til] 
the day is more advanced, and the mind incumbered 
with the things of this transitory world. There 
are many things which, although harmless and 
lawful in themselves, indispose the mind for the 
simplicity of the Gospel, keep alive the evil pro- 
pensities of fallen nature, and if suffered to occupy 
that time and those talents afforded in tender merey 
for the most noble purpose, will have to be remem- 
bered at a future day, with “ vexation of spirit.” 
Be willing then, my beloved young friends, to re- 
tire more frequently than the returning morning, 
from the perishing things of time and sense, to the 
precious “‘ gift of God” in the heart; and although 
you may have to descend again and again into the 
humiliating depths of painful reflection, there be 
willing to abide. It is in the deep, that “the 
mighty works of the Lord” and his wonders are 
beheld. It is here that the mind can clearly dis- 
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model farm lately commenced there with the object] life. The seven years of service seemed nothing to| trees to make charcoal, and thus the country is 
of affording employment to Jewish converts. -_—| him for the love he had to her. It was an intense|steadily laid waste. But the old, gnarled roots 
We were entering David 8 country. The inci- | personal affection, independent of all cost and all|were there to tell their tale of noble trunks and 
dents of his life, with its strong contrasts of lowli-|consequences. Dearer to him alone than all on|canopies of leafy branches, once filling the valley 
ness and grandeur, joy and sorrow, were entwined |carth beside, her children seem to have been dear|with the music of leaves and birds, blending with 
with the name of almost every town and village, hill|to him more for her sake than even for their own.|the voice of a stream which stil! flowed below ; the 
and valley, cave and desert we saw. We were|“ He alone is left of his mother, and his father|stately forest-trees, and fruit-trees large as forest- 
Jeaving Jerusalem, where the words and deeds of|loveth him,” was the plea for Benjamin with Joseph. | trees, no doubt festooned with clusters of golden and 
three years, and more especially the words and|Then what could exceed the pathos of Rachel’s|purple grapes. 
deeds of three days, made all other associations |own history, the southern fervour of hercharacter,| ‘Ihe productions of the level base of the little 
sik into insignificance, except as connected with |the death caused by the very fulfilment of her pas-|valley were more prosaic, except for their sugges- 
them, for a portion of the Holy Land rich in Old |sionate desire? And afterwards the dying mother’s|tions of home comfort, which give their own pecu- 
Testament memories, but linked to the New Testa-|name of sorrow changed by the father into the|liar charms to kitchen-gardens, and forthe beautiful 
ment only by the sacred name of Bethlehem, and | name of tenderness, the son of her anguish into the|little stream which eddied and prattled along its 
the journey of the virgin mother to that hill-country|son of his right hand ; the tender minuteness with|stony channel. At the head of the valley is an 
of Judea which we were now traversing. which, long years afterwards, Jacob digresses from} ancient rock-hewn tank, filled with fresh water 
Was Hebron, the Levitical city, the City of|the blessing of Joseph’s children to the mother’s|from a stream which flows into it through the 
Refuge, the home of Zacharias and Elizabeth ?|death : “ And as for me, when I came from Padan,| arched entrance of a cool, subterranean chamber. 
Then the footsteps of Mary must have passed across| Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan, in the} The fountain-head is at some little distance, and the 
these very hills. Alone, in the guardianship of|way, when yet there was but a little way to come| water is conveyed into the valley through an an- 
God and his angels, with the hope of the world in| unto Ephrath ;” the kind of fond, motherly pride|cient excavated aqueduct. From this tank the 
her heart, she crossed these hills, lonely, no doubt,|which made the father clothe the motherless boy} stream falls in a cascade to the lower level of the 
then in many places, though not with the dead|in the coat of many colours ;—all these tender| valley, by the side of which it flows with the inimita- 
solitude of to-day, to meet the one other woman|touches which linger around every memory of the|ble music of abundant water. The channel is 
whom God gave her to share the wondrous secret|beloved wife, do they not show that God melted|rocky, and overshadowed in many places with steep, 
of her joy. : Jacob’s heart through human love as well as by|wildcrags. At the head of the dell, near the tank, 
All along the solitary way her lowly and happy | divine revelation? The angel who was more than|some fine old fig-trees cast their broad, thick folds 
soul magnified the Lord, and her spirit rejoiced in|angelic surely wrestled with Jacob at other places|of green shade, which is met at its edge by the 
God her Saviour, Well, indeed, may we in these|besides Peniel, and has given divine strength to|delicate shadows of pomegranates, then glowing 
latter generations call her “ d/essed,” for from the|many since Jacob, by that very touch which seemed| with scarlet blossom. This was quite a bower of 
heavens where she rests the word comes back to us|to take all strength away. Surely that death and|shade. Below is a garden of herbs, fruit, and 
from the lips of her Saviour and ours—comes back | that tomb by the wayside brought the bereaved into| vegetables, planted in little spaces, each isolated by 
individually to each one of us who love him, sealed | the presence of God as well as Bethel and Peniel ;|its tiny water-course. These channels are filled 
with a richer beatitude than even hers as his mor-|and He whose love includes in its depths all that|every eight days by the gardener’s removing with 
tal mother—sealed with a “yea,” and multiplied|is highest and tenderest in the love of father,|his foot the little earthen dyke which closes them. 
with a “rather :” “ Yea, rather, blessed are those|mother, or husband, taught Jacob much through|It is replaced and the channel cleared in the same 
who hear the word of God, and keep it.” And /|that love and sorrow. way. By this care two or three crops are obtained 
looking around about on the disciples, with that) It seemed a cold and lifeless monument to such|in the year. Probably without this “ Egyptian” 
comprehensive, yet most individualizing glance|a history, that shapeless, solitary building. A method (vide Deut. xi. 10) abundant ordinary crops 
which Mark records, he said, “‘ Behold my mother|mound of earth, or a tree, which spring would have] might be procured. These vegetables, herbs, and 
and my brethren.” renewed every year, and made the cradle of flowers} fruits help to supply the Jerusalem market, as pro- 
That morning ride across the breezy hills was|or the home of birds, would have seemed more in| bably, in old times, they supplied Solomon's royal 
very inspiriting. We crossed more than once one|harmony with that simple narrative of love, and| table. 
of Solomon’s aqueducts, a covered channel which |life, and death. 
conveyed the waters from the neighbouring hills} We reached Urtass before midday—the valley 
into Jerusalem. In many places the stones which|of Solomon’s Gardens. As to the economical 
roof the channel are broken in, and the shepberds | value of this farm as a missionary experiment I can 
water their flocks at the stream which stili flows/offer no opinion, but its value to us was very great 
there. as a vestoration of the Bible pictures of the Holy 
We passed one of the many places in this couvtry|Land in its days of glory and beauty. Such as 
sacred alike to Jew and Mahommedan, and fraught |this valley is, the whole land in its peopled and 
with a tender interest to the Christian,—Rachel’s | cultivated portions must have been—a land not only 
tomb. It is now a massive, solitary mosque,| flowing with milk and honey from the upland pas- 
jealously guarded from intrusion ; but below it is|tures and the breezy, thyme-scented hills, but “a 
& cave—probably the original cave-tomb of Rachel |land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and figtrees, 
into the interior of which you my peep through aland pomegranates—a land of oil-olive’”—“ a land 
small opening, although you may by no means enter. |of fountains and depths which spring out of valleys 
Except for its desolation and melancholy solitude,|/and hills’—a “land of hills and valleys which 
there is little in it to harmonize with one of the|drinketh water of the rain of heaven.” 
tenderest histories of human love and sorrowinthe| The farm-house (Meshullam’s) was situated in 
Old Testament. How close home to the heart that|}a quict nook, low in the valley. We had our gold 
narrative comes amidst all the old-world histories |luucheon on stone seats in the shade of a tree out- 
of violence, and feuds, and petty warfares between|side the house, which was not unlike ap Jtaljan 
tribes wich were the germs of nations! Amidst so |farm-house. Our friends guided us up the hill-sides, 
much that is foreign to our life and thoughts, this|which were very steep, but sepegbenis terraced. 
history is fresh and heart-touching as if it had hap-| Every level bit was covered with vipes. ‘The bright, 
pened in the immediate circle of our friends. Itis|fresh, green of the luxuriayt vine-leayes was very 
as if amidst one of the old, deserted, giant cities, |refreshing to the eye after the brqwn, burnt up hills 
with their massive walls and Cyclopean temples,|around Jerusalem. ‘These vines need no artificial 
and traces of war and savage worsbip, we suddenly | watering. ‘The rains of the rainy season, and after- 
came on a home strewn with the traces of recent| wards the heavy night dews of the dry season, keep 
everyday occupations, household vessels, children’s|them juicy and yigorous. At we climbed the hills 
toys, pillows retaining the impress of the head that|we continually came on the roots and stumps of 
lay there yesterday, and wet with the tears of|old oaks, terebinths, &c., sprouting healthily with 
mourners. It is the one sanctuary of uncalculating|fresh leaves. ‘These, with fig-trees and vines, grow| A Christian must be a man of faith every step 
and self sacrificing affection, unsullied by the low|to the summit of the hills. The improvident pea-|of the way, and one whom the world knows not, 
and covetous aims which debased so much of Jacob’s|santry think nothing, we were told, of destroying though he so well knows the world. 







































































(To be continued.) 


A mind leavened by the Spirit of Truth—In 
this state the mind is tender, and inwardly watch- 
ful, that the love of gajn draw us not into any 
business which may weaken our love to our heav- 
enly Father, or bring unnecessary trouble to any 
of his creatures. And thus the way would gradu- 
ally open to cease from that spirit which craves 
riches, and things fetched from afar, and which so 
mix with the customs of this world, and so intrude 
upon the true harmony of life, that the right me- 
dium of labour is very much departed from. If 
the minds of people were thus settled in a steady 
concern, not to hold nor possess any thing but what 
may be held consistent with the wisdom from 
above, they would consider what they possess as 
the gift of God ; and would be inwardly exercised, 
that in all parts of their conduct they might act 
agreeably to the nature of the peaceable govern- 
ment of Christ. 

Such a life is supported with little; and in 9 
state truly resigned to the Lord, the eye is single 
to see what outward employ he leads into as 4 
means of our subsistence; and a lively care is 
majntained to hold to that without launching fyr- 
ther.—John Woolman. 


We may, like Adam, have recourse to eyasions 
and palliations, as though we expected ta hide our- 
selves from the All-secing eye. 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. . 
The Puzzled Wren.—I was sitting one morning} Lord is applicable, “ Whosoever drinketh of this 
at the open window of a pleasant country house,| water shall thirst again, but whosoever shall drink 
when I observed a busy wren flying back and forth|of the water that 1 shall give him, shall never 
through the thick boughs of an English cherry /|thirst, but it shall be in him a well of water spring- 
tree, bringing bits of wood and grass to the little|ing up unto everlasting life.” ‘These who drink of 
round hole which she had made in the bottom of|the streams which flow from the understanding of 
the tree, for a place, I suppose, to hide her nest in.}the unregenerate man, will never be refreshed 
After a while she came lugging a burden that| thereby, or strengthened to comprehend the mys- 
looked heavy enough for two wrens. She had/|teries of the heavenly kingdom, which to the babes 
been to the wood-pile and picked up a stick longer|in Christ, the humble waiters upon him, are re- 
than she was, and I watched her as she flew up to| vealed by the openings of his Holy Spirit. Who- 
the hole with it, and attempted to go in just as she| ever undertake to expound and inculeate the doc- 
had done with her other sticks and bits. Ilaughed/trines of the Christian religion, without the ev- 
to see how puzzled she was when her burden but-| lightening and directing influence of this unerring 
ted against the sides and pushed her back from| Guide, will be to those they seek to instruct but 
the entrance. She tried it again and again with|as blind leaders of the blind, who must fall into 
the same result, fluttering up to the hole, knocking] confusion. 
the stick against the sides, and then obliged to flut-| Dear friends, let us be deeply engaged to seek 
ter back again. It was very rude in the ungainly|for true wisdom from the alone Fountain: Then 
twig, she seemed to think, and the little bird ac-| through the Lord’s assistance, we shall be qualified 
tually looked as if she felt insulted. 1 almost ex-|t» labour for repairing the waste place of Zion, 
pected to see her give it up; but no. Fastening/and rebuilding ber walls; though it may be in 
her feet firmly on the edge of the opening, she|troublous times, yet shall we see in measure, the 
placed the stick perpendicularly, and tugged with|desire of our souls in her increase satisfied, and 
all her might to thrust it through, but in vain;/He will enable us to fill up our own places in the 
then she turned it and tried it horizontally, but it} militant church. J. 
would not goin. At last she tried it endwise, and Washington county, Ohio., 8th mo., 1861. 
I could not help clapping my hands as it slid to} In the present critical time, when our once high- 
the bottom of the nest, and the little bird hopped|ly favoured country is involved in civil war, with 
in after it with a kind of provoked triumph in her|all its attendant horrors, let us evidence by our 
manner, as if she said, “ What a fool! Why didn’t|conduct that the weapons of our warfare are not 
I know that before ?” carnal, but spiritual. ‘The article in “The Friend,” 
- page 374, under the title of “I am a Christian, 
For “The Friend.” |and therefore cannot fight,” was relieving to the 
Go not to Babylon. mind of the writer. May the principles therein 
It was in view of the degeneracy of the people|inculcated be put in practice, is my fervent breath- 
of Israel, and of the iniquity abounding amongst|ing at this time. 
them, that the prophet Jeremiah exclaimed, “ Oh 
that I had in the wilderness a lodging-place of 
wayfaring men, that I might leave my people, 
and go from them!” In looking at the state of 
our religious Society, I seem at times as though I 
could adopt the same language, yet feeling an ar- 
dent concern that the testimonies of Truth which|late—keeps the wife from fretting when the hus- 
our forefathers, through the enlightening andj band tracks the newly washed floor with his mud- 
strengthening grace of our Lord Jesus Christ|dy boots, and makes the husband mindful of the 
lifted up as an ensign of peace and purity to the|scraper and the door mat—keeps the mother pa- 
nations, may not through unfaithfulness fall in this) tient when the baby is cross, and keeps the baby 
day, I greatly desire that all the lovers of the| pleasant—amuses the children as well as instructs 
Truth may do as the same prophet did, who went! them—wins as well as governs—projects the hon- 
not to Babylon, for ease and earthly comforts, but|¢y-moon into the harvest moon, and makes the 
remained at his post, sharing the afilictive dispen-| happy hours like the eastern fig tree, bearing in 
sation meted out to the remnant of his people. If] its bosom at once the beauty of the tender blossom 
we, dear friends, keep our places, in this day of|and the glory of the ripened fruit. We want a 
declension aud gloom, it may please the great|religion that bears heavily not only on the “‘ex- 
Head of the Church to turn his hand upon us, as|cceding sinfulness of sin,” but on the exceeding 
a religious Society, and in mercy, through the|rascality of lying and stealing; a religion that 
spirit of judgment and of burning, purge away) bauishes small measures from the counters, small 
our dross, take away our tin, and even refine our|baskets from the stalls, pebbles from the cotton 
reprobate silver. Because backsliding and iniquity | bags, clay from paper, sand from sugar, chickory 
abound, let not our love to the dear Redeemer| from coffee, otta from butter, beet juice from vine- 
wax cold, but let us trust in Him with all our|gar, alum from bread, strychnine from wine, water 
hearts, exercising great care that we obey his will,| trom milk-cans, and buttons from the coutribution 
and in labouring in his cause, lean not to our| box. 
own understanding. We shall then certainly know| ‘he religion that is to save the world will not 
“His going forth to be prepared as the morning,| put all the big strawberries at the top, and all the 
and as the early and latter rain.” Ifinthe Lord’s|bad ones at the bottom. It will not offer more 
leading, we rally to the primitive standard, raised| baskets of foreign wines than the vineyards ever 
by our early Friends, we shall not follow the ex-| produced bottles, and more barrels of Genessee 
ample of some bearing our name on the other| flour than all the wheat-fields of New York yield, 
side of the Atlantic, who appear by the boasted|and all her mills grind. It will not make one half 
exercise of human intellect, to be endeavouring to|of a pair of shoes of good leather, and the other 
remove the ancient land-marks. Land-marks,|of poor leather, so that the first shall redound to|cover that the momentary discord is only prepara- 
which, through Divine mercy and under Divine di-|the maker’s credit, and the second to his cash. It} tory to lasting harmony; that the dispute of a day 
rection, our forefathers in the ‘Truth were made in-| will not put Gouvin’s stamp on Jevkin’s kid gloves,| precedes the peace that will prevail through ages 
strumental to revive and set up. ‘To all these in-|nor make Paris bonnets in the back room of alto come. We see through a glass darkly; we do 
novations on our principles, the declaration of our| Boston milliner’s shop, nor let a piece of velvet|not always recollect this; and beeause we forget it, 


that professes to measure twelve yards, come to ag 
untimely end in the tenth, or a spool of sew; 
silk that vouches for twenty yards, be nipped ig 
the bud at fourteen and a half, nor the 
thread spool break to the yardstick fifty of the 
two hundred yards of promise that was given ty 
the eye, nor wide cloth measure less than thi 
six inches from selvedge to selvedge, nor all woo} 
delaines and all linen handkerchiefs be ama 
mated with clandestine cotton, nor coats made of 
old woolen rags pressed together, be sold to the 
unsuspecting public for legal broadcloth. It dog 
not put bricks at five dollars per thousand inty 
chimneys if contracted to build of seven dollar 
materials, nor smuggle white pine into floors that 
have paid for hard pine, nor leave yawning cracky 
in closets, when boards ought to join, nor daub 
ceilings that ought to be smoothly plastered, nor 
make window blinds with slats that cannot stand the 
wind, and paint that cannot stand the sun, and fast 
enings that may be looked at, but are on no account 
to be touched. ‘he religion that is to sanctify the 
world pays its debts. It does not consider forty 
cents returned for one hundred cents given, is ac- 
cording to gospel, though it may be according to 
law. It looks upon a man who has failed in trade, 
and who continues to live in luxury, as a thief. It 
looks upon a man who promises to pay fifty dollars 
on demand with interest, and who neglects to pay 
it on demand, with or without interest, as a liar, 


—____ +e — 

















































Selected. 
Quietness in the Storm. 

“Be still, and know that I am-God: I will be 
exalted among the heathen, I will be exalted 
among the nations of the earth.”’” The forty-sixth 
Psalm evidently assumes tribulation and warfare, 
in the midst of the world; and points the Christian 
to his refuge, his safe and blessed retreat, amidst 
the war storms gathering from the distant horizon. 
God is not only our refuge, but he is also with us. 
“He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the 
earth; he breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear 
asunder; he burneth the chariot in the fire.” If 
God is thus the source of victory, if the battl- is 
not to the strong nor the race to the swift, t en 
“be still;” do not be alarmed, agitated and vexed, 
but be satisfied of this, that God will be exalted in 
the earth. Fear not for his kingdom, be not 
alarmed for his cause; not a hair of the head of 
his saints shall perish. Be still, and know that He 
is not man to repent, nor a creature to fail; but 
the mighty God, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. 

This prescription is suitable to the age in which 
we live, in scenes that are opening on the world. 
What are some of the grounds of disquiet in the 
minds of true Christians? Why is it that we néed 
the prescription, “ Be still?” We answer, first, 
from the imperfection of our knowledge. We see 
but a fragment of God’s procedure: we cannot see 
that out of evil he still brings good. When we 
behold overshadowing error, we think it will deepen 
and darken till the whole sky is overcast; where 
as by and by it is dissolved, and truth shines forth 
with all the splecdor of the sun, and the momen 
tary cloud seems to have only increased the it 
tensity of the glory that succeeds, and follows It. 
We hear of divisions and disputes among Chris- 
tians; we think the Church is going to pieces; but 
that is because we see but a part, we do not seé 
the whole. If we saw the whole, we should dis- 


i Selected. 
Religion for the Times. 
We want a religion that goes into the family, 
and keeps the husband from being spiteful when 
the dinner is late, and keeps the dinner from being 
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and fancy that we can see more clearly than is the 
case, we are troubled and disquieted. Because we 
are blind, we think the world is going to pieces, and 
that God has left it to itself —Cumming. 


Fall of a Singular Aerolite in England. To 
the Editor of the London Times.—I was this day 
a witness of the fall of an aerolite of, I believe, 
unprecedented size. As I was driving my wife 
and children in the vicinity of my house, a rush- 
ing sound, gradually increasing in intensity, made 
itself heard, until at last, with a roar and a scream 
which still seem to ring in my ears, a flaming mass 

lunged itself into the road at the distance of a few 
yards from my pony’s bead. My wife and two 
children were naturally much alarmed, so I directed 
some haymakers who were at work in an adjoining 
field to dig for it, while I drove to a friend’s house 
close by. The pony broke out into a profuse per- 
spiration, trembled all over, and showed every sign 
of the greatest terror. On my return to the spot 
after an absence of about twenty minutes, I found 
that the labourers had succeeded in disinterring 
what proved a most magnificent aerolite, of such a 
size and weight as I do not believe to be on record. 
Its shape is an irregular ellipse, the major axis 
being 11} inches, the minor axis 7§ inches; the 
weight is 834 pounds. The men who dug it up 
informed me that it had buried itself nearly 6 feet 
in the ground, and was red-hot when they reached 
it. Indeed, when I returned, it was too hot to be 
touched with impunity by the naked hand. While 
cooling, the crystals assumed, while constantly 
changing, the most beautiful prismatic hues. Its 
specific gravity I have satisfactorily ascertained to 
be greater than that of iron, but from the imperfect 
means of testing at my command, I am unable to 
determine the exact ratio. At the moment of its 
fall the sky was perfectly cloudless. A strong smell 
of sulphur was diffused immediately after the de- 
scent, and I have found several crystals of that ele- 
ment in the cavities on the upper surface, which 
have escaped abrasion from the soil. Perhaps some 
of your numerous scientific correspondents will be 
able to state whether I am right in my opinion as to 
it being the largest on record, in which case I will 
present it to whatever museum may be deemed the 
most appropriate; otherwise I shall deposit it in 
the library of the Mechanics’ Institute at Lancas- 
ter. I remain, your obedient servant, 

Augustus H. Denham. 


Chorley Rector, near Lancaster, Aug. 1. 








Selected. 
Joy and Praise. 


What was the spirit of the Gospel as it existed 
in the experience of believers in the apostolic age? 
It was preéminently a glad and joyous spirit. 
They had received by faith a gospel which brought 
them glad tidings of great joy, and their daily 
walk was in the fear of the Lord and in the com- 
forts of the Holy Ghost. A natural, and with 
them, the habitual expression of this joy was praise. 
No sooner was the Lord parted from his disciples, 
and carried up to heaven, than they returned to 
Jerusalem with great joy, and “were continually in 
the temple praising and blessing God.” Praise 
was a part of the daily expression of that pente- 
costal gladness with which thousands of new con- 
verts at Jerusalem received the first great outpour- 
log of the Spirit. “ And they did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising God.” 
At midnight, in the inner prison at Philippi, two 
Prisoners with their feet fast in the stocks, were 
overheard praying and singing praises to God. The 
peace which passeth all understanding kept their 

rts,and One who never sleeps, and who has 
Promised never to forsake them was near. Both 
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they and their companions in the faith were often| weighed in the true balance, might be found want- 
in tribulation; but as the sufferings of Christ/ing, as to the fulness of Gospel clearness and 
abounded in them, so their consolation also|spirituality, and sometimes the truth may have 
abounded by Christ. They knew how to be abas- | been supported in language too forcible and earnest, 
ed, and how to abound; how to be full, and how|—with more zeal than caution,—yet we believe, that 


to be hungry; and in whatsoever state they were, 
therewith to be content. Whether they were in 


of the few published sentiments, which during the 
past years have been condemned by some, most of 


favour with all the people, or were led forth to|the supposed errors was in the spirit in which 
prison and to death, they went out with joy and they were judged. No writer, who clearly and 
were led forth with peace. They knew not what /emphatically states the truth and condemns error, 


a day would bring forth; but they were careful | 
for nothing, casting all their care on Him who 


cared for them. 





Death as a Regulator —As we once walked the 


streets of one of our cities with a Professor of a|to be correct. 


can possibly enunciate his sentiments so clearly, but 
\that one of a jealous, over-sensitive spirit, may con- 
strue either the principles he lays down, or the 
judgment he gives, into an intended attack on his 
sentiments, or his actions, or on doctrines he holds 
To enforce charity, may give offence 





well known College, the subject of death became|to some who feel they have given way to fierce 
the theme of our conversation. ‘The prospect of zeal in defending what they thought was truth; to 


this event,” said he, “does much to regulate my 
speech. If I am tempted to utter any thing that 
is slanderous, irritating, offensive, or unjust, I im- 
mediately check myself by the recollection of a 
line in one of our hymns—‘ Let me think if I was 
dying.’” Well would it be for men generally to 
apply this test to themselves. How much would 
then be left unsaid! We forget that we are mor- 
tal, and thus are we often led to unkind and se- 
vere remarks which never would have escaped our 
lips, had the solemn truth been present to our 
minds—*“ The Judge standeth at the door.” Fre- 
quently is this true in public assemblies. Unholy 
motives operate, the crowd excites, listening mul- 
titudes stimulate, personal ambition urges on, and 
thus are men induced to say what, if they knew 
there was but a step betwixt them and death, they 
would have carefully suppressed, and rejected even 
as a suggestion to their minds.—Late paper. 





Dew.—There is dew in one flower and not in 
another, because one opens its cup and takes it in, 
while the other closes itself and the drop runs off. 
God rains his goodness and mercy as wide-spread 
as the dew, and if we lack them, it is because we 
will not open our hearts to receive them. 
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This number of The Friend closes the volume. 
Probably very few, if any of those who assisted in 
starting the publication in 1827, expected it to con- 
tinue long after the trials which then assailed the 
Society of Friends should have subsided. But now, 
in completing its thirty-fourth year, we know not but 
that it may yet be a welcome visitant at many a 
fire-side for a long time to come. Great changes 
have taken place amidst the band who first asso- 
ciated to contribute for its pages. Death has taken 
some from us, and various causes have combined 
to deprive us of the aid and assistance of most of 
those who are yet alive. But from time to time, 
our ranks have received addition of such as were 
willing to lend efficient aid, so that at no time since 
the establishment of the paper, has the editor been 
left to bear the burden alone. 

Great care has been exercised in endeavouring 
to prevent the admission of aught into its pages, 
which would tend to corrupt good morals, or to 
conflict with any of the doctrines of Truth, which 
the Society of Friends have received from the 
Great Head of the Church, to exemplify in life aud 
conversation, and to uphold and promote, as he 
gives ability, by tongue and pen. It may be that 
some things have had publication therein, which, 


advocate an unflinching support of the right, 
strongly and earnestly, has often been esteemed by 
the lukewarm, marks of an unchristian and illiberal 
spirit. Yet charity, every one must allow to be a 
necessary, a never failing accompaniment of a 
truly christian spirit, and an earnest defence of the 
Truth to be a duty devolving upon all whom God 
has blessed with a soul-saving knowledge thereof. 

For the future, we may express the hope that 
our journal will continue to defend the Truth when 
necessary, and to furnish interesting examples of 
those who have proved its efficacy amid the trials 
and temptations of life, and its support in the hour 
ofdeath. Welive in days of commotion and trial. 
The religious community is in agitation, the country 
around us is engaged in war. In the midst of all 
this tumult, the winds of controversy, and the waves 
of affliction roaring, let us endeavour to possess our 
souls in patience, remembering that “the Lord 
on High is mightier than the noise of many waters, 
yea, than the mighty waves of the sea.” In the 
world, as of old, his children shall have tribulation, 

ut He has overcome the world, and in him they 
shall have peace. 

The departure of many who hold conspicuous 
stations in the religious Society of Friends, from 
some of the principles and testimonies which, from 
\its first rise have been most surely believed in and con- 
fessed by it, is cause of deep affliction and sorrow of 
heart to all, who loving the truth, have observed 
and understood the signs of the times. But the 
Great Head of the Church will take care of his 
own ; and if those who are favoured to see things 
as they are, in the light which he gives, will only 
be obedient to him, and devoted to do his will, a 
better day will come, and perhaps sooner than our 
faint-hearted faith can believe possible. Let every 
one abide in humility and the obedience of faith, 
doing his allotted work as the Lord gives ability, 
with faithfulness and integrity. Then will the 
favour of the dear Saviour, bis love and grace, give 
brightness and sweetness to their way, and the 
light of many dedicated sons and daughters will, 
to the Lord's praise, give lustre and glory to his 
church militant. The day of redemption from its 
declension will then come, and the time beheld in 
prospective vision by holy men and women, of the 
building the walls of Zion, and the enlargement of 
her borders, will open upon us, and spiritually 
throughout her courts joy and gladness will be 
heard, thanksgiving and the voice of melody. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Affairs at Washington.—The number of Government 
troops in and about Washington bas been largely in- 
creased, and stricter discipline is enforced. There is 
said to be very little sickness amongthem. The line of 
the upper Potomac is now well guarded, and there is less 
probability of the rebels invading Maryland. The Mayor 
of Washington has been arrested on suspicion of treason 






















































and sent to Fort Lafayette near New York, for safe keep- 
are confined. Several women, of high social position, in 


rebel leaders have been placed under arrest. The trans- 


by letters or papers, heretofore carried on with the rebel 


character of the rebellion. 


and doubtful struggle. Its great importance in a mili- 


portions of the State are overrun by large bodies of 


Texas, with some of their Indian allies. In the south- 
eastern part of the State the secession forces are com- 
manded by Col. Hardee, and are said to be numerous, 
well armed, and disciplined. His advance is opposed 
by Gen. Prentiss, with the volunteers from Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and other States. The main body of the rebels 
under Gen. M’Cullough was moving towards Jefferson 
City, to which point strong reinforcements have been sent 
from St. Louis. Gen. Fremont has telegraphed to Indi- 
ana for all the available troops in that State that can be 
spared, to be sent to St. Louis as speedily as possible. 
Governor Gamble bas issued his proclamation calling 
into the active service of the State, for six months, 42,000 
of the militia, viz., 10,000 cavalry, and 32,000 infantry, 
to act against the rebels. The battle near Springfield 
was even more sanguinary than at first reported. The 
Federal loss is officially stated at 223 killed, 721 woun- 
ded, and 291 missing. Many of the wounded have since 
died. The rebel loss, according to their own statement, 
was 265 killed, 800 wounded, and 30 missing. In a late 
engagement between 450 U. S. troops and 700 rebels, in 
the northern part of the State, the latter were routed 
with the loss of 52 killed, 90 wounded, and 50 prisoners, 
and in another near Charleston, 40 rebels were killed 
and 17 taken prisoners. In both these engagements the 
loss of the Federal troops was very small. These are 
some of the horrors of civil war. 

Virginia.—The convention recently in session at 
Wheeling passed the ordinance for the division of the 
State by a vote of 50 to 28. The new State, which is 


certain adjoining counties to come in, if they should de- 
sire by an expression of a majority, to do so. 
tion is to be held on the twenty-ninth of 10th month 
































establishment of a new State. Some of the ablest and 


S. Government in its efforts to put down the rebellion. 


at Washington. The U. S. forces in Western Virginia, 


of the Confederates are commanded by Gen. Lee. Ac- 
men. At the latest dates he was advancing slowly and 
recently compelled to retire. 


been very meagre of late. It is reported that there is 


hospitals. The prevalent diseases are small-pox, mea- 


Yopon as a substitute for the former. The Yopon is an 
evergreen which grows spontaneously on the coast of 
North Carolina, The Charleston Mercury says, the fol- 






city, on the 2nd inst. 







for $365, cash ; Celia, a woman about 27 years old, lame, 
for $605, cash ; Grace, about 30 years old, with her child 
7 years old, for $1170, half cash, balance in one year; 
Eliza, 28 years old, with five children, oldest 8 years, 
youngest 10 months, at $2600, half cash, balance in one 
year.” 

The Richmond correspondent of the Memphis Appeal 
says that French agents were in that city buying tob 





















Washington, who have been communicating with the) Sumpter was incorrect. 








States, is henceforth prohibited. The excuse for these} privateer Beauregard. There is no want of materials 
rigorous measures is to be found in the formidable) for privateers in the southern ports. 





there are three large steamships and five sailing ves- 
Missouri.—This State is now the field of an arduous| sels. 





tary point of view has induced the rebels to make strenu-} the State by the census of 1860, was 1,593,199, includ- 
ous efforts to secure it for the South, and the southern| ing 495,826 slaves. 


armed men from Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, and| of Kanawha, the total population of which is 281,786, so 


that the new State will include more than one fourth of 
the white inhabitants of Virginia. 























to be named Kanawha, will include 39 of the western | 
counties, and the ordinance has a provision permitting| which is generally discouraging for the North. 


a great deal of sickness in the rebel camps in Virginia,| including 500,000 American. 
and that at least 5,000 of Beauregard’s army are in the} bile, 8%. 
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and that this fact is significant of the future purposes of 
ing, in which place a number of suspected individuals) the French Government. 


The Southern Privateers.—The reported capture of the 
When last heard from she was 


off Laguyra, where she had captured two American ves- 
mission by mail of newspapers of secession tendencies| sels. 


has been absolutely prohibited, and all communication) zuelan authorities. 


She was forbidden to enter that port by the Vene- 
The Charleston papers advertise shares for sale in the 


In Charleston alone 


The Division of Virginia.—The whole population of 


Not more than 10,000 of the slaves 
were in the counties now embraced in the proposed State 


The Blockade.—The mouth of the Mississippi is block- 
aded by four vessels of war, with 88 guns, the ports of 
Charleston and Savanah by five, with 80 guns ; Key West 
by two vessels ; Fort Pickens by six, with an armament 
of 102 guns ; Mobile by three ; Hampton Road by eigh- 
teen ships of war, with 232 guns ; Potomac river by six 
vessels, and several were cruising along the coast. In 
all, forty-six vessels, with an aggregate of 595 guns, are 
stated to be engaged in the blockade service. 

Yew York.—Mortality last week, 552. 

The banks of this city according to the last report, 
had $46,119,481 in specie on hand. There has been a 
partial revival in business, and rather more activity in 
the money market. Cotton goods are advancing in con- 
sequence of the high price and scarcity of cotton. The 
demand for army cloth has put a number of mills into 
operation. Large shipments of breadstuffs and provi- 
sions to Europe continue weekly. The exports from New 
York between First mo. Ist, and Eighth mo. 24th, 
amounted to $81,716,273. In 1859, for the same period, 
they were $41,650,344. 

Brooklyn.—Mortality last week, 171. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 343. 
children, 247. 

Foreign.—Liverpool dates to the 16th inst. 

The London Times, in an editorial, shows the finan- 
cial difficulties which the Washington Government will 
have to encounter. 

The Times also publishes another letter from Russell, 


Adults, 96; 


The King of Sweden has arrived in England, on a 


An elec-| visit to the Queen. 


The English papers are daily engaged with the Ameri- 


next, at which the people will vote for or against the) can question. 


The London Globe, denies, by authority, the statement 


firmest friends of the Union opposed this measure as|that Admiral Milne has reported the blockade of the 
contrary to the express letter of the Federal Constitution,| Southern ports ineffective, and says that no general re- 
and as being calculated seriously to embarrass the U.) port on the subject has been officially received. 


The weather in England had been warm and the harvest 


The proposed formation of a new State is not approved| was progressing rapidly. 


The harvest in France was progressing satisfactorily, 


are under the command of Gen. Rosencrans, and those! but the wheat crop will be deficient. 


The position of Austria and Hungary was daily be- 


cording to rebel reports the latter had an army of 40,000) coming more alarming. 


There was a renewal of the troubles at Warsaw, and 


cautiously into the region from which the rebels were| affairs wore a threatening aspect. 


The Liverpool market for breadstatfs was declining. 


Southern Items.—Information from the rebel States has| American flour was quoted, a 24s. a 27s. 6d. 


The stock of cotton had been reduced to 944,000 bales 
New Orleans fair 9}; Mo- 


The troubles in the United States have injuriously 


sels, and fever. The Memphis Appeal calls earnestly for] affected the trade of France more than that of England, 
contributions of flour and blankets for the rebel army.)as the demand for a great many articles of luxury 
Every family is urged to give up a part of their blankets| formerly supplied to the United States by France, has 
for the troops, because the supply from the north is cut| been greatly reduced. The French circulars all state 
off, and blankets in their dwellings are not so indispen-| that trade is dull throughout the country. 
sable as they are to soldiers in camp. Tea and coffee| demand except for articles wanted for immediate use, 
have already become scarce. The Raleigh (N. C.) Stan-|and there is, consequently, very much uneasiness pre- 
dard recommends the use of the leaves and twigs of the! vailing among the manufacturing population. 


There is no 





RECEIPTS. 


: ; ; ; Receiv : .» $2, vol. 34; 
lowing prices were obtained at a sale of slaves in that) y, nesived Suan Chas. ‘Gasper, PaO, vel 06 Rees 


“Tenah, an elderly woman, a} yj ] a ae ‘ : : 
child’s nurse, sold for $240, oats Dtubey, aged wenn ey 1, $2 each, vol. 35; from Elisha Hollingsworth, 


s. Austin, Agt., Mass., for E. F. Gardner, and Ed. 


gt., O., $1, and for Jesse Deweese, and Richard Pen- 
rose, $2 each, vol. 34; from James Bowman, O., $4, 
vols. 34 and 35, for C. Fowler, $3, to 52, vol. 34; from 
Ann Sheppard, Pa., for N. K., $2, vol. 34; from Jesse 
Hall, Agt., O., Eleventh month Ist, 1860, for Samuel 
Smith, $4, vols. 33 and 34, for John M. Smith, $2, vol. 
34, for Jos. Wilson, $2, vol. 33, and of A. G., Seventh 
month 26th, for Jos. Wilson, $2, vol. 34, instead of vol. 


XCCO,) 33, as mentioned in No. 48. 




































FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries will, it is expected, be re-opened, 
after the summer vacation, on or near the lst of Ning 
month next, the Boys’ school being situated on 
street, west of Eighth, and the Girls’ school on 
street, between Cherry and Race streets. 

The Course of Instruction now adopted in the 
school, embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a gele, 
tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific and 
classical studies, on the satisfactory completion of whic, 
the pupil will be entitled to a diploma, or certificate gf 
scholarship. 

During the winter months, lectures on scientific sub. 
jects are regularly delivered, illustrated by appropriaty 
apparatus and experiments. 

The Course of Study at the Girls’ school embraces, jy 
addition to the elementary branches—Algebra, Geome. 
try, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astron 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geo. 
graphy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric, ang 
Composition. Instruction is also given in Trigonome. 
try, Mensuration, and the French and Latin langu 

As the proper classification of the scholars, early ip 
the session, is important, it is desirable that those who 
intend to enter pupils for the coming term, should do g9 
as early in the session as possible. Application may be 
made on the opening of the schools, to Josern W. At. 
RICH, the Principal of the Boys’ school, and to MarGarer 
Ligutroor, the Principal of the Girls’ school. 

With the present arrangements, it is believed that 
these schools offer unusual advantages to Friends, for 
the liberal education of their children, and at a very mo- 
derate cost. Their attention is also invited to the pri- 
mary schools in the Northern and Western Districts, 
where provision is made for the careful elementary in. 
struction of children too young to enter the principal 
schools. On behalf of the Committee, 

Joun Carter, Clerk, 














Philad., Seventh mo., 1861. 








FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Department of these schools, for the 
Western District, will be re-opened on the 2nd of Ninth 
mo., by Racnet E. Batperston, in the commodious 
rooms adjoining Friend’s meeting house on Twelfth 
street, entrance on Clover street. In this school young 
children of both sexes are instructed, and well grounded, 
in the elementary branches of education, so as to prepare 
them for the higher departments of study: while their 
moral and religious welfare is carefully regarded. 

Phila., Eighth mo., 1861. 















FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, GERMANTOWN. 

Since the opening of this School, in Ninth Month, 1858, 
the buildings have been enlarged and improved, for the 
accommodation of Friends’ children, and others who 
conform to the regulations of the School. The situation 
is pleasant and healthful, adjoining and communicating 
with Friends’ Meeting-House premises, on Germantown 
avenue. The course of study embraces the usual branch- 
es of a good English Education; also, the French and 
Latin Languages. 

Terms for Tuition.—From $8 to $20 per Session of five 
months, according to the ages of the pupils, and the 
branches taught,—French and Latin, $8 each per Term. 
—Application may be made to ALrrep Cops, Ezra 
Comrort, Joun S. Haines, Luoyp Mirriin, Samven Mor- 
R1s, GEorGE Jones, Exuiston P. Morris, or to Amy and 
Saran H. ALBerrson, atthe School. Eighth mo., 1861, 

N. B.—A limited number of scholars can be accommo- 
dated with board in the dwelling on the premises. 
Access may also be had by the Scholars to a valuable 
library, belonging to the Preparative Meeting. 
a 

Diep, on the 7th of Eighth month, 1861, at her resi- 
dence in Rahway, N.J., Margaret H. Parker, widow 
of Jacob Parker, in the eighty-sixth year of her age, # 
beloved minister and member of Rahway and Plainfield 
{Monthly Meeting. Her circumspect walk, and the inno- 
cent cheerfuluess and humility of her spirit, had long 
endeared her to a large circle of relatives and friends. 
A living exercise for her own preservation in the truth, 
as well as that of others, was a marked trait in her re- 
ligious character. It is believed that it may be truly 
said of her, that her lamp was trimmed and burning, 
ready to meet the Bridegroom of souls, and to receive 
the salutation given to such, “Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” 









































PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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